SYNOPSIS.
A  WELL-KNOWN  sentence   in   Macaulay's   Essay   on
Ranke's   c History   of   the   Popes'   asserts,   correctly
enough, that in a particular epoch of liis-
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Reformation    tory ' the Church of Rome, having lost a
defined.                   J                                                        3               &
large part of Europe, not only ceased to lose, but actually regained nearly half of what she had lost.' Any fairly correct use of the familiar phrase c the Counter-Reformation' must imply that this remarkable result was due to a movement pursuing two objects, originally distinct, though afterwards largely blended, viz., the regeneration of the Church of Rome, and the recovery of the losses inflicted upon her by the early successes of Protestantism.
If, then, the twofold purpose of the movement in question be kept in view, there can be no difficulty in deciding what ought, and what ought not, to be included within the limits of the present sketch. Outside them must be left the schemes, projected or essayed, for altering the doctrine or amending the practice of the Church of Rome which preceded the first appearance of Luther as her assailant in principle. Neither, on